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tubes can be devoted to the generation of weak currents of an
intermediate frequency; these, superimposed on currents of radio
frequency, produce currents whose frequency equals the difference.
In the elaborate superheterodyne receivers commonly used, the
set itself may be generating a frequency of 950 kilocycles to reduce
the frequency from, say, 1000 kilocycles to the difference, 50 kilo-
cycles per second, which is still above the limits of audibility; and
another tube may be acting to reduce the 50-kilocycle currents to
audible frequencies.
What we have sought here is to understand the reasons for the
various operations involved in what was considered, before tele-
vision came along, the crowning achievement in the field of com-
munication. Hardly a month passes without bringing the news
of a new triumph in radio-controlled flying, or direction-finding
at sea, or some other extension of this powerful agency which
science has placed at man's disposal.
Television
In television, we find the actions of radio, light and photoelec-
tricity cooperating to do for vision what radio has accomplished
for hearing. Instead of sound waves striking a microphone, light
shining on a photoelectric cell produces the electric currents which
modulate the radio waves. Since photoelectric cells are as easy to
obtain and to operate as microphones, one might at first thought
conclude that television would present no greater difficulties than
sound broadcasting; but whereas the microphone accepts the whole
sound as a unit, the light-sensitive apparatus used in television
must discriminate between the brightnesses of the different points
of the object. For example, the faces of two actors might reflect
equal amounts of light to the photoelectric cell and thus produce